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356 Reviews of Books 

within which each assembly should legislate (p. 239). It is extra- 
ordinary that this vagueness in defining functions did not cause trouble 
when party strife was intense. In such circumstances a question might 
well have been settled in different ways by the different assemblies. 

We should have welcomed a brief appendix from Professor Botsford 
on the comitia in the towns outside Rome. These bodies continued to 
meet after the Roman assemblies had died out, and some interesting 
conclusions might have been drawn from a study of the inscriptions 
and from the ready-made written charters of Salpensa and Malaca with 
reference to the results of several centuries of practical experience in 
such matters at Rome. It is only, however, the admirable treatment 
which Professor Botsford has given to his chosen subject which makes 
us wish for this addition. 

Frank Frost Abbott. 

The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire. By T. 
R. Glover. (London: Methuen. 1909. Pp. vi, 359.) 

The demand for a second edition of so solid a book within three 
months of original publication shows wide interest in the theme and 
bears witness to the skill of the author in handling it. The ground 
traversed is the well-trodden territory of the first two centuries, carried 
over somewhat into the third century in the study of such leaders as 
Celsus, Clement of Alexandria, and TertuUian. The underlying motive 
of Doctor Glover's book may be defined as the endeavor to place side 
by side sharply contrasted pictures of the popular superstitions and 
philosophical creeds of the pagan empire on the one hand and of 
developing Christian faith and thought on the other. But the balance 
is well preserved, and one feels continually the presence of an historical 
sense singularly free from bias and open to the very divergent phases 
of the theme. Paganism is portrayed without prejudice, indeed with 
admirable insight and sympathy. Christianity is interpreted sympathet- 
ically but without illusions as to its historic limitations. 

The pre-eminent characteristic of the book is its exceptional insight 
into the lives and thoughts of individual leaders, the power to grasp the 
whole of a man and to make him real and living. This quality appears 
first of all in the noble, almost tender, picture of Vergil in his relation 
to Roman religion, a picture crowded into five pages of the narrative, 
but filled with rare comprehension, reminding one of Principal Shairp's 
essay on Virgil as a Religious Poet of many years ago. The sketch 
of Seneca, in the second chapter, makes the Stoic statesman a living 
personality, and, in spite of his weakness, endears him to us. " He is 
a man, trained in the world, in touch with its problems of government, 
with the individual and his questions of character, death and eternity — 
too great a man to take the purely negative stand of Thrasea, or to 
practise the virtue of the schools in ' arrogant indolence '. But he has 
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hardly reached the inner peace which he sought." In the chapter on 
Plutarch (in.), although the treatment is much more extended, one 
misses the same firm grasp on the central truths ; or it may be fairer to 
say that the position of Plutarch as the apologist of popular supersti- 
tions, the patron and harmonizer of conflicting cults and creeds, does 
not admit of the same direct and comprehensive definition. 

When Doctor Glover comes to Christian leaders, his chapter on Jesus 
of Nazareth (iv.) claims first attention. Taking it at its own valuation, 
not as an attempt at a complete representation of the personality of 
Jesus or a complete interpretation of his historic significance but purely 
as a characterization, this chapter is one of the most satisfying portions 
of the book. One will search far in modern literature to find such a 
thoroughly sane, natural, and illuminating portrayal of Jesus as is here 
given — his personal life, his thought of himself, his teaching, all are 
given to the reader freshly, without commonplace, without predisposi- 
tion, but with such insight as is essential to understanding. 

In the remaining portions of the book the quite uncommon catholicity 
of the writer's mind is shown in his power to understand such widely 
divergent men as Celsus, Clement, and Tertullian. The chapter on 
Tertullian is little less than the rehabilitation of a great figure in the 
early church, possibly too apologetic, too magnanimous, but solid and 
correct in its attempt to judge the great leader in the light of his own 
day and his own problems. 

These portraits of individual men are the crowning excellence of 
the book. Accompanying them are many helpful comments on the 
larger movements of the age, the rise and decay of philosophical doc- 
trines and religious cults, the interplay of pagan and Christian forces, 
and so on. But the book makes no claim to be a constructive history 
of the subject it handles, and it is not. One naturally contrasts it with 
the noble work of Samuel Dill in the same field, Roman Society from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius. Considered as a constructive history, the 
older work is the better. But they stand as complementary rather than 
as competing with one another. 

The scholarship and literary quality of Doctor Glover's book are fine. 
At times the massing of quotations and citations almost chokes the 
progress of the narrative but it emerges strong and steady on the other 
side. Most of all it is a book which helps one to feel the deep religious 
problem of the age. In that measure it is in the best way original and 
constructive. 

Arley Barthlow Show. 

Vie de Seneque. Par Rene Waltz. (Paris: Perrin et Cie. 1909. 

Pp. 462.) 

Unfortunately Seneca found no adequate biographer in antiquity. 
While his own works exhibit him as writer and philosopher, they furnish 



